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THE HEADSMAN. 

A ‘TALE OF DOOM. 
It is about five-and-thirty years since a mur- 
derer was condemned to suffer death by the 
sword, at a town in W. Normandy ; and, on 
the morning of the execution, two senior pu- 
pils of the Jesuit-seminary went, by permis- 


affections than beauty of a more dignified and 
masculine order. 


An habitual and blushing 


timidity of address, of which he was painfully 
conscious, made him-shrink from a free and 
general intercourse with his fellow pupils. He 
had few friends, because his bashful habits had 
made him fastidious and reserved; but his 
gentle and unassuming deportment, and the 
invariable sweetness of his temper, endeared 





sion of their superiors, to view a spectacle of him to the few who had penetration enough to 
rare occurrence in that province. The cor-|discern his real merits; and so far recom- 
dial intimacy subsisting between these youths,' mended him to all, that the existence of an 
had long been a problem, both to their teach-| enemy was impossible. 
ers and school-fellows. So widely, different,; * * * This enduring intimacy of two 
indeed, were they in appearance and charac-| beings so opposite had been long watched by 
ter, and so harshly did the ferocity and cun- the Jesuits who conducted the establishment ; 
ning of the one, contrast with the pure and but, with their wonted sagacity, they forbore to 
gentle habits of the other, that they were check this singular friendship ; not, however, 
called the * Wolf and the Lamb.’ |in the hope of any amelioration in the habits 
The older of them, named Bartholdy, was a of Bartholdy, but with a view to learn from 
native of Strasburg, tall and robust in person,| the unqualified sincerity of Florian, what the 
but yp tere stooping, and in dress and duplicity 6f the other would have concealed. 
gait slovenly and clownish. His yellow vis-| Hoping that the trying spectacle of a public 
age was deeply furrowed with the small-pox,/execution would make a salutary impression 
and his remarkably large and staring eyes, upon the hitherto callous feelings of Bartholdy, 
which were of a pale and milky blue, indicated the reverend fathers had permitted him and 





a dullness bordering on imbecility. ‘This ap- 
pearance, however, was belied by his habitual | 
cunning. * * * * * * 
Florian, the friend of Bartholdy, although 
nearly of the same age, was shorter by the 
head. His figure was slender and elegant—' 
his countenance eminently prepossessing and | 
ingenious. His complexion was of that pure 
rel and white, thro’ which every flitting emo- 
tion is instantaneously legible. His hazle 
eyes sparkled with intelligence; tocks of 
gi 0sty chesnut curled round his fair and open 
orehead ; and there was about his lips and 
smile a winning grace, which, at maturer age, 
would have been thought too feminine. Al- 
though not regularly handsome, there was in 
his form and features that harmoninous con- 
figuration which is termed beauty of character, 
and which, when accompanied by the corres- 
ponding moral graces of gentleness and refine- 





his friend tobe present on this awful occasion. 
Florian, who, at the urgent and oft repeated 
entreaties of Bartholdy, had applied for this 
permission, followed him with reluctant Stepse,. 
and a heart beating with terror, and ers ij x 
vented only by the jeers and remonstrantes of 
his companion froin running back to school, 
and burying his head under his bed-clothes, 
until the rush of the excited multitude, and 
the deep rolling of the drums and deathbells 
had ceased. As usual, however, his comply- 
ing temper yielded to the persuasion of his 
plausible and reckless friend, with whom he 
gained an elevated station, and so near the 
scaffold as to enable them to discern the fea- 
tures of the hapless criminal. Florian saw 
him kneel before the headsman; The broad 
weapon glittered in the sunbeams, and the 
assuined firmness of the trembling gazer utter- 








ment, often lays a more enduring-hold of the 





ly failed him. An ashy paleness overspread 


his features ; his joiuts shook with terror; and ~~ 





closing his eyes, he saved himself from falli 
by clinging to the arm of Bartholdy, who, wit 
unshaken nerves, opened to their full extent 
his large dull eyes, and glutted his savage 
curiosity by gazing with intense eagerness on 


the appalling scene. In a few seconds the 
severed head fell upon the scaffold ; the heads- 
man’s assistant, grasping the matted locks, 
held it aloft to the gazing crowd; and Bar- 
tholdy exclaimed with heartless indifference, 
‘Come along, Florian! ’tis all over, and capi- 
tally done! L would bet a louis that you saw 
nothing, and yet your face looks as white as if 
it had left your shoulders. Be more a man, 
Florian. If thus daunted at the sight of an- 
other’s execution, how would you face your 
own, if destined to mount the scaffold ?’ 

* Face my 6wn?’ exclaimed Florian, shud- 
dering at the suggestion. ‘ God forbid! I shall 
take good care to avoid it.’ 

‘Say not so,’ rejoined Bartholdy ; ‘no man 
can avoid his doom ; and it may be yours or 
mine to die upon the scaffold. Avoid it, in- 


deed! I wish from my soul that you had never | 


uttered those unlucky words. How often 
do the very evils we most carefully shun, fall 
upon our devoted heads. My mind has long 
been made up to avoid nothing; and, soon as 
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<a 94 | for safe keeping, as the valued le 
acy ofa friend. This, from regard to his old 
associate, and from a wish to be able to restore 
the instrument to its owner if he should at 
any time be found, Florian afterwards carried 
constantly about him. About three years af- 
ter the disappearance of Bartholdy, the guar- 
dians of the orphan Florian removed him from 
the Seminary, and placed him as a law student 
at the University of D. Here again his timid 
and hesitating character kept him secluded 
and unknown, but he pursued his studies with 
great assiduity and success, being animated in 
the pursuit, during the last year of his stay at 
D. by an attachment he had formed to the 
daughter of a merchant who was his banker. 
But even the passion of love, which so often 
rouses the latent powers of the diffident into 
life and energy, failed to inspire the timid 
Florian with that external ardour and prompt 
assiduity so essential to success; and, al- 
though the fair object of his regard did not 
appear insensible to his silent and gentle 
homage, he never could collect resolution to 
reveal his feelings. His diffidence was in- 
‘creased, too, by the unmeaning gallantry of 
two young and lively officers of the garrison, 
who, although precluded by their nobility from 





I become my owu master, | will throw myself) marriage with the daughter of a citizen, em- 
on the world, and grapple with it boldly.| ployed a portion of their abundant leisure in 
Avoid your destiny, indeed! Beware ofusing| making skirmishing experiments upon the 


those words again; for trust me, Florian, they 
bode no good to you.’ 

The timid Florian felt his blood freeze as 
he listened ; but recollecting himself, he was 
about to express his perfect reliance upon the 
integrity of his life and principles when he 
shuddered with new dismay as he recollected 
the judicial murder of Calas, and considered 
the complexities of human and circumstantial 
evidence. In deep and silent dejection, he 
walked homeward with his friend. He felt 
as if his existence had been blighted by some 


sudden and dreadful calamity ; and even fan-| 


cied that he saw his future fate rising before 
him in storm and darkness, through which me- 
nacing images were distinctly shadowed. 
Bartholdy, meanwhile, appeared as much ex- 
hilarated as if returning ein a comedy, and 
amused himself with making sarcastic and 
Judicrous remarks upon the saddened counte- 
nances of the returning spectators. * * 
About six months after the execution, Bar- 
tholdy suddenly disappeared from the semina- 


affections of the lovely Angelique. While 
these military butterflies were fiuttering 
around the woman he loved, poor Florian, 
‘daunted by the painful consciousness of his 
| comparative disadvantages, rarely presumed 
to enter the village in which her father resided, 
‘about half a league beyond the city gates, and 
endeavoured to console himself by wandering 
in a pleasant grove immediately contiguous. 
Here a majestic elm was endeared to bim by 
the knowledge that his beloved Angelique 
often took her work to a turf seat beneath its 
spreading branches. At length arrived the 
autumnal vacation, which closed his academic 
studies: and he determined to pass the win- 
ter in his native province, where he thought 
the influence of his guardians, and the favour- 
able testimony of his Jesuit teachers, would 
‘precure for him such recommendations as 
would render his extensive legal knowledge 
available for his future support. He proposed 
to return in the ensuing Spring to D.; and 
should his mistress have stood the test of six 


ry; and this unaccountable event, by whichj months absence, and still regard him with an 


Florian was the only sufferer, was neither 
explained nor even alluded to by the reverend 
fathers. Notwithstanding their guarded si- 
lence, however, it was evident to Florian that 
his friend had not absconded, as not only his 
clothes and books, but even his bed had disap- 
peared with him. 
One article, however, was left in the posses- 
sion of Florian,—a large and remarkable clasp- 
knife, with a curiously wrought ivory handle, 
which had been before entrusted to him by 


eye of favour, he would then openly declare 
himself. He called upon her father at his 
counting-house, and after explaining to him the 
probable advantages of his visit to Normandy, 
bade him farewell, and hastened with a beating 
heart to the villa, where he had the good for- 
tune to find his Angelique alone. Always 
timid and irresolute in her presence, the fear 
of betraying his feelings on this occasion made 
him tremble as he approached her. Her 
young cheeR glowed with unaffected blushes, 
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as she observed a confusion which led her to 
anticipate an avowal of his attachment; and 
when he merely told her that he was going to 
pass the winter in Normandy, and had called 
to say farewel, her fine eyes became humid 
with the starting tears of sudden and uncon- 
trollable emotion. Yet even this obvious 
proof of sympathy failed to encourage the 
timid and ever-doubting Florian. Persuaded 
that he had nothing but his sincerity to recom- 
mend him, he dreaded a repulse; and, pres- 
sing with gentle fervour her proffered hand, 
he hastily quitted the apartment, without da- 
ring to take another look. 

After having secured a place in the dili- 
gence for the following morning, he called 
upon the few acquaintances he had in D. and 
Jate in the afternoon repaired with eager haste 
to the prove behind the abode of Angelique. 
He had determined that his favourite elm, 
hitherto the only witness of his love, should 
becomathe medium of-a more palpable decla- 
ration of his feelings than he had hitherto 
dared to convey. 
bark the initials of his own and his fair one’s 
names within the outline of a heart, he drew 


from his pocket the ivory clasp-knife of Bar-| 


tholdy, which, after seven years of faithful 
custody, he had begun to consider as his own; 
and kneeling on the bank of turf, he was ena- 
bled, by the sharpness of the point, to cut in 
deep and firm characters the initials of the 
naine so dear to him. Laying down the knife 
upon the seat, he gazed, with folded arms, 
upon the beloved cipher, and fell into one of 
his accustomed reveries. An hour had thus 


Intending to carve in the! 
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evergreens with confidence, and approached 
the tree, but recoiled in sudden horror, as he 
almost stepped upon the body of one of his 
|rivals, who lay dead on his back, while the 
blood was issuing in torrents from a wound tn 
his throat, inflicted by the !:nife of Bartholdy, 
the remarkable handle of which protruded from 
the deep incision. His blood froze as he ga~ 
zed on this sad spectacle; and, covering his 
face with his hands, he stood for some mo- 
ments over the body in stolid and sickening 
horror. Soon, however, his strong antipathy 
to scenes of bloodshed and violence impelled 
him to rush, with headlong precipitation, from 
the fatal spot. Leaving his knife in the wound, 
he darted forward through the wood, and for- 
tunately without meeting any one within or 
near it. When he reached the high-road, the 
darkness had so much increased as to render 
his features undistinguishable to the passen- 
gers, and, running towards the city, he soon 
reached the public promenade without the bar- 
riers, where he threw himself upon a bench, 
exhausted with terror and fatigue. Looking 
‘fearfully around him, through the darkness, he 
endeavoured to collect his reasonifg faculties, 
and immediately the recollection’ that he had 
left his knife in the throat of the murdered offi- 
icer flashed upon him. With this fatal weapon 
were connected many old asseciations, which 
‘now crowded with sickened potency: upon his 
‘memory. Again he saw the sarcastic grin 
‘with which his friend had said, ‘What we 
‘most carefully shun, is most likely to befall us.” 
And would not the remarkable knife of Bar- 
tholdy too probably verify the malignant pro- 





| 





elapsed, when suddenly he was aroused from | phecy of its owner? Forgetful of the improba- 
hisdream of bliss by tones of loud and vehe- | bility that any one had seen in his possession 
ment contention at nogreat distance from the!a knife which, before that evening, he had 
elm. Prompted by his natural aversion for’ never used, his senses yieldtd to an irresist- 
scenes of violence, he concealed himself be-| ible conviction, that this instrument of anoth- 
hind the tree, from whence he was enabled to!er’s guilt would betray and lead him tothe 


discern his two military rivals, out of uniform, 
approaching the elm, and indicating, by furi- 
ous tones and gestures, feelings of mutual and 
deadly animosity. 
the awkwardness of his situation was increa- 
sed by his timidity, fancied that he should be 
accused of listening to their conversation, and 
retreating unobserved into the wood, he had 
gained ,the high road before he recollected 
that he had left his knife on the seat of turf. 
Ashamed of his cowardice, he determined to 
return and claim it, in the event of its having 
been discovered and taken by one of the 
contending parties. He was solicitous also, 
to complete the intended cipher on the 
bark vf the elm, while there was light enough 
for his purpose: and, concluding that his an- 
gry rivals had walked on in another direction, 
he hastily retraced his steps. Looking over 


some tall evergreen shrubs, which were sepa- 
rated by a footpath from the elm, he observed 
that the turf-seat wasunoccupied. Supposing 
from the total silence, that the hostile youths 
had quitted the grove, he emerged from the 





Florian, whose sense of 


‘scatfuld. Immediate flight was the only 
resource which presented itself to his bewil- 
‘dered judgment; and, rising from the bench, 
‘he hastened to his lodgings, to complete his 


‘preparations for departure the  tollowing 
morning. After a sleepless night, during 


° » 
which he started at every sound with appre- 


hension of a nocturnal visit from the police, 
‘he proceeded at day-break, with a heavy heart, 
to the post-house, where, observing a carrier’s 
|waggon on the point of departure for Norman- 
‘dy, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
facilitate his escape, by putting a few essen- 
tials into a cloak bag, and forwarding his heavy 
trunk by the carrier. After some delay, of 
which every moment appeared an age, the 
diligence Jegertedls and when the church- 
towers were lost in distance, the goading ter- 
rors of the unhappy fugitive yielded for a tine 
to feelings of comparative security. His ap- 
prehensions, however, were renewed by every 
rising cloud of dust behind the diligence, and 





. nd 5 
by every equestrian who followed and passed 


the vehicle. In vain did he endeavour te coe 





| 
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sole himself with the consciousness that he was 
innocent, and under the protection of a just 
and merciful Providence. The judicial mur- 
der of Calas, and of other innocent sufferers, 
detailed in the ‘ Causes Celebres’ of Pitaval, 
were ever present to his fevered fancy; and 
when he closed his eyes and assumed the 
semblance of sleep, to avoid the conversation 
of his fellow travellers, his imagination con- 
jured up the staring orbs and satanic smile of 
Bartholdy, who pointed at him jeeringly, and 
exclaimed, ‘In vain you seek to shun your 
destiny! In France, the innocent and the 
guilty bleed alike upon the scaffold.? And 
then he shouted in the ear of Florian, ‘ Why 
did you part with the knife I confided to you? 
Why provoke me to become your evil ge- 
nius?’ Or, with 4 hoarse and fiendish laugh, 
he seemed to whisper to the shrinking fugitive, 
‘You are a doomed man, Florian! doomed to 
the scaffold!’ 
(To be Continued.) 





FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE REFORMATION. 
A FACT. 


About a century ago—I think Iam not much 
out of the way as to the time, for it was in the 
‘ honey oon of my good great tay parents, 
I say ‘honey years,’ for, in those primeval 
days, people, even of the first society, were in 
the habit of numbering by. years, and not as 
now by moons, that blissful season of marriage, 
when all is as new and creative of joy to the 
happy pair, as the genial opening of spring is 
to the tuneful nightingale and his confiding 
mate. It wasin those happy days then that 
there came to New Town, a village not far 
from this city, a stranger from ‘the mother 
country,’ he was a young man, uncommonly 
handsome in person, and of prepossessing man- 
ners, and his complexion was so dazzlingl 
white, that he was called Fair James by at 
the inhabitants far and near. As to his sir- 
name, that was a secret none could ever per- 
suade him to reveal. His.education was so 
far above his avowed calling of ‘ wool-comber,’ 
that he was generally supposed to be a wan- 
dering prodigal son of genteel parentage. 

Dressed in a white fleecy habit, with hishat 
slouched upon his temples, he went from farm 
to farm pursuing his occupation with great 
industry, and would, after a day of hard labor, 
pocket at sun-set his copper pence with per- 
fect sang froid, to tell them out at evening in 
a very different humour to the tune of the 
potent mug—and he could not choose but feel 
its influence, for then 
* The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous strong !” 
and again and again it was replenished, until 
his wits began to turn. 

And love too, was in the cup when mingled 
and presented to him by the hand of Nannette, 
the pretty bar-maid; there was something so 
attractive, he said, in the little tossof her head, 


one of the finest in the world—aad in the 
ingenueus expression of her dark eyes when she 
staid the cup to entreat the young wool-comb- 
er to beware -of the spectre at the bottom, 
which Halkin, the witty publican, had graven 
there in rude device to prevent Susan, his 
tasteful spouse, from sipping too deeply. 

But of small avail was ‘Nannette’s gentle 
counsel to James; for the oftener he saw her, 
and tasted the seductive beverage, the dearer 
he loved the one, and the deeper he quaffed 
the other ; altogether regardless of the fright- 
ful spectre, till weary and overcome, he would 
sometimes sink to sleep with his head against 
the counter. It was then that Nannette could 
contemplate, without embarrassment, the beau- 
ty of his features and complexion, and the dark 
luxuriant curls which surmounted his high and 
polished forehead ; and often too, she would 
draw near that she might look upon the silken 
lid wherein an eye rested that could open te 
the morning brilliant as its own beam. 

This contemplation, though one of great 
interest, conveyed no hearts-ease to the simple, 
yet amiable Nannette. She sighed to think 
that so fine a specimen of human nature should 
be so lost to the virtue and charms of sobriety. 
‘That he had manly graces and a superior mind, 
she had early discovered, for Nannette was in 
no way deficient in observation; and her kind 
heart tenderly pitied, but she meant got to love 
James. Nannette wasnot the lawful inheritor 
of the title of bar-maid—she was the daughter 
of a French oflicer, a prisoner of war, who had 
died and left his accomplished child to poverty 
and the care of heaven. 

But Nannette was as amiable as she was 
lovely, and anxious to make herself useful 
where she was dependant. She was grateful 
too, for the So attentions paid to her 
departed father by the worthy pair with whom 
she resided; and withall humility and cheer- 
fulness, she gave the sparkling cup to every 
new-comer through the week, and cast up the 
scores on Saturday -night to the perfect delight 
of Halkin, who would rub his bands and cry, 
‘dear me what a fine creature! pity it were 
not a boy, to look te my out-door affairs too.’ 

On Sundays Nannette shone the star of 
the morning, for then her attendance at the 
bar was dispensed with that she might go to 
church to lay ina stock of edification to fortify 
her young heart against the machinations and 
assaults of the evil one to which her exposed 
situation might render it a prey; and Nan- 
nette continued to walk in piety and purity 
of conduct, (a refined nature is not easily per- 
verted) notwithstanding the many toils she 
had to encounter. 

Nor was Halkin and his good wife losers 
by the protection they extended to the beauti- 
ful orphan ; for haif,their custom was drawn 
thither by the light of her countenance. She 
was the real sun of which their gilded sign 





was intellectual too, in spite o 


presented only the fainter reqs. poopy = 
the bar; for 
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even amidst the daily avocations, so entirely 
mechanical, there was little to disturb the 
workings of fancy; and if ‘the proper study 
of mankind is man,’ she had certainly an op- 
portunity of acquiring knowledge. Indeed it 
was surprising to observe how she would turn 
all things to good account; even the spectre 
at the bottom of the mug conveyed to her mind 
a deeper lesson than was intended by the ar- 
tist. And she profited much more by the 
moral than did many of those who examined 
more frequently the singular device—justly 
eliciting the approbation of the aged and think- 
ing part of the little world around her. 

As for lovers, they came in swarms—many 
vowed eternal faith, a few offered marriage, 
and all sighed from the bottom of their hearts. 
Even the young clergyman of the village 
would lay greater stress upon * heaven be with 
you!’ and pray with more fervour whenever 
Nannette graced the church with her presence. 
And there was the wiser son of Aésculapius 
too, who would oftener than need, bare her 
beautiful arm and feel her healthy puise, that 
he might judge with more certainty of the im- 
provement of his patients ; and then he would 
pat her soft and rosy cheek, and marvel how 
the crimson current could flow so readily 
there. 

But all these things made little impression 
upon the heart of Nannette. In fact, she for- 

tthem the next moment. But, in regard to 

ames, it was not so, She could wellremem- 
ber whatever he said or sung, for he was mu- 
sical as well as literary,and to every look and 
action of his, her bosom bore record. There 
was something, she thought, so novel in his 
uppearance, so superior in his person and 
manners to any one she had ever seen—he 
was so gentle and persuasive in his language, 
had such depth of feeling, that, in spite of his 
failing, she felt greatly interested in bie happi- 
ness, 
fortune, like herself, and had a claim upon her 
sympathy—therefore she could not but pity 
him yery singerely—and very sincerely, too, 
did she love him; but more of that here- 
after. 

At this juncture she was sorely disturbed 
by his increasing inebriety. Each successive 
night (Sundays only excepted) beheld him still 
the insatiate votary of the odious mug, while 


the hideous figure at the bottom, instead of 


repulsing him, seemed to have acquired the 
fascination of an angel. And when a friend 
kindly interfered to admonish and warn him 
of his ruin, he would gaily answer, ‘ nay, now, 
why bid me despair at owt there are but twenty- 
nine lives between me and a title, a time- 
honoured name, and a large estate?? This 


was often repeated by James in his hours of 


delirium, but small respect was paid to his 
pretensions by the motley groups that gathered 
nightly about him, while all pronounced him 
to be a lost man. 
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Then he was a stranger, an offcast of 
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AN EDEN AND AN HEIRESS. 
Arica is a small seaport of Peru, on the 
intermediate coast between the latter and 
Chili. It is avery miserable place, but owing 
to its being the most convenient port for sup- 
plying a considerable portion of the state of 
olivia, it is a good deal frequented, and much 
business is done there. A friend, who touch- 
ed at this port in November’ last, gives the 
following description of a romantic, though 
singular mistress of that beautiful region where 
nature seems to have delighted to exhibit all 
her profusion in contrast to the barrenness she 
had stamped upon every thing around her cho- 
sen retreat. He writes thus :— 
‘While at Arica, we rode up the valley of 
Sapa, as it is called, about twelve miles, to see 
something of the country. It is an Oasis, in 
the midst of deserts of sand, and surrounded 
by high and naked mountains. A little stream 
passes through it, and gives fertility to the 
small portion of soil which can receive its wa- 
ters. Nothing can be cultivated here but by 
irrigation ; and where there is no water, all is 
but one immense waste of sand and barren 
hills. The small spots in this valley, alto- 
gether but an inconsiderable number of acres, 
with wretched houses on them, we were told, 
were valued at $80,000. Such is the immense 
value of cultivable land on these arid coasts. 
They seemed to produce abundantly, every 
species of tropical fruits and productions, to- 
ether with those of more temperate climes. 
Ve saw pine apples, guavas, oranges, limes 
and lemons, tamarinds, the delicious chirimo- 
ga of Peru, and many other indigenous fruits ; 
and at the same time, growing side by side, ap- 
ples, peaches, plumbs, mulberries, and other 
northern fruits ; and L remarked on ene apple 
tree, fruit, quite large, while the branches were 
covered with blossoms. 

We saw also the heiress of this property, a 
swarthy, yellow girl of about 17, who would 
not be thought better, with us, than a mulatto, 
destitute of manners and education, and who, 
we were told, smoked her Spanish cigar with 
the best of them. She was about to be mar- 
ried, as we learnt, to a Scotch boor, from the 
Hebrides, equally vulgar and illiterate with 
herself, who had forgotten his own language, 
(the Geelic, I presume,) without having acqui- 
red any other; and who had come to this coun- 
try in the humble capacity of a domestic ser- 
vant; and from which he had risen to the 
more honourable condition of a smuggler. 
And yet this uninteresting female, thus to be 
sacrificed, was the sole descendant and heir- 
ess of the famous Portocarreros, the compavion — - 
in arms ot Pizzarro, and among the most cele- — 
brated of the conquerors of Peru! ‘Sie tran- 
sit,” &c. Ll confess | would not have taken 
her even with such a premium. | considered 











(Concluded in our neat.) 


it a hard bargain all round. We spenta very 































pleasant day, dining under the shade of a mag- 
nificent tree, indigenous to this country called 
the Pacay, surrounded by sugar canes p antains, 
maize and the cotton plant.’—Microcosm. 





WIUSCUREAWM IO TS 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Mr. Eprror.—Considering the following productior 
of a young lady well worth preserving, I send it to you 
for weertion in your interesting little miscellany.—It is 
a specimen of correct thinking; and should the fair 
writer, or the fair reader of it, carry out strictly into 
practice the line of conduct here laid down, they would 
possess Characters altogether and unusually lovely— 
they could not be flirts or coquettes. Read attentively. 
it will vot afford an uninstructive lesson. eeesee 
What qualifications are necessary to form a 
good character ? 


I would commence this enquiry by asking 
myself, what qualifications would be most 
pleasing to me, as a female, to possess—I 
would acquire a habit of self-government, 
equanimity, cheerfulness, and manners which 
would be commended by the most strict ob- 
server. Self-government would be an admi- 
rable acquirement. How often, by allowing 
fancy to have unlimited scope, has experience 
taught me, that its bright creations were only 
the illusions of some fair picture of the imag- 
ination just purtrayed to blast my sanguine 
hopes. By this acquirement I should be able 
to cull what is excellent and substantial, and 
to shun the specious ill, however plausible or 
enticing its appearance. It would prepare my 
mind to meet the vicissitudes of life with com- 
posure of spirit, which isa necessary requisite 
to repose, and a cheerful performance of the 
duties of life. Amd with the same assiduity 
would I cultivate cheerfulness; not only to 
render myself an agreeable associate, but for 
my own ee. To allow my mind to 
become ruffled and dejected at every little 
disappointment, would unfit me for social 
enjoyment, spread a dark cloud on every ob- 
ject around, and render me disgusting to my 
triends. Cheerfulness, indeed, is a christian 
virtue, and should be estimated one of the 
chief sources of happiness. In my manners! 
I would beeunaffected, natural and sincere. 
An unassuming, modest deportment sits grace- 
fully upon the female, and who is not disgust- 
ed with the reverse of this? Although nature 
may have bestowed an elegant form upon a 
lady, and symmetry of features, yet if fretful- 
ness and il] humour be read in her countenance, 
every line of beauty is blotted. By a constant 
train of good humour, a person is enabled to 
keep alive all the finer feelings of the soul, 
equanimity and a good disposition towards all, 
which is most essential to peace and harmony 
in our social concerns. 

With these graces even penury would not 
disturb the mind to excessive uneasiness, and 
all the various trials to which life is subject, 
would not render it a burthen—But destitute 
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every moment obnoxious to disappointments 
and vexations on every hand, and that too, 
without one ray of comfort from cheerfulness 
within. Let me then study to cherish these 
virtues which are so amiable in themselves, 
and which will carry me through the tide of 
time in a placid, friendly gale, and land me at 
last in the port of everlasting felicity, ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
age at rest.’ Leia. 





The right use of Terms.—If you wish to 
reach people’s minds, you must speak their 
language. An inexperienced landsman who 
was appointed a petty officer on board a man of 
war, was directed by the Lieutenant to order 
the light extinguished in the main-top. He 
came upon deck and ordered the man in the 
top to ‘extinguish that expiring luminary.’ 
The man replied, ‘No such rope in the ship, 
sir” ‘Fhe command was repeated a second 
and a third time, the sailor still replying,‘ No 
such rope in the ship, Sir..—The Othicer went 
below in a great rage to the Lieutenant, and 
desired the man 7. be punished. The 
other replied, ‘ You did not give the right order. 
Hear me” He then came and called out, 
‘Halloa main-top!’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir. ‘ Douse 
that there glim!’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir.’—Sailor’s 
Magazine. 


Heraldic Pun.—A gentleman employing a 
orter whose name was Russel, asked him 
jocularly, ‘ Pray is your coat of arms the same 
with the Duke ef Bedford's?’ ‘Our arms,’ an- 
swered the fellow, ‘ are, 1 suppose pretty much 
alike; but there is a confounded difference in 
our coats.’ 





It was betweeen ‘day light and dark,’ that 
an honest, pleasant son of the shears, (who 
was an Lrishman by birth, with one leg shorter 
than the other,) in passing a jolly son of Galen, 
was thus accosted, ‘Good e’en Mr. Jones, we 
have the advantage of you, by knowing you in 
the dark by your gait.’—* Well, faith, sir,’ 
said the man of shears, ‘I don’t know what 
advantage it would be to any body to know 
you, either by day or by night.’ 


A Fair Answer.—The following is from 
the Boston Commentator :—lIn the trial of a 
case to-day a sweet son of Erin, upon the ques- 
tion whether one of the parties did write, or 
not, a certain instrument important to the case, 
or whether he could write, Pat honestly re- 
plied,‘ Whether he did right or wrong 1s for 
your honour to judge, but 1 have told you the 
truth, any how ; right or wrong, [ have not lied 
at all, at all.’ 





The following is the copy of the superscrip- 
tion toa letter thatrecently passed through the 
Hudson Post Office : 


Go to Jane Glover, tell her J love her, 





of these, how painful the thought that I am 


She lives in Trov, at the head of the river. 
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A New Volume.—We this week commence volume 
seven of the Repository. We shall endeavour to make 
this volume, by decorations and every other means in 
our power, as acceptable as possible to our patrons ; but 
as our arrangements respecting it are mentioned in the) 


} 


prospectus, it is not necessary here to repeat them. | 
We have nothing more to add, save our good wil! to all 
subscribers, and that we hope by the faithful discharge 
of the duties we owe them, to merit theirs in return. 


HUDSON LUNATIC ASYLUM. 








We have the gratification with this number, of fur-) 


nishing our patrons with a correct plate of an Institution 
recently established by Doct. S. White of this city, and 
which is now open for the reception of patients. This 
edifice is of stone, in length 120 feet. It is located ona 
rise of ground, on the border of the city, commanding 
ah extensive prospect of the Hudson River, the Catskill 
Mountains, and the surrounding country. 

In ranging through the different apartments, the eye 
is greeted with a neatly constructed iron sash—-bedsteads 
with elastic bottoms—hair mattresses suitably guardec, 
with every necessary appendage—spring fastenings on 
the doors ; and every room thoroughly ventilated with- 
out exposure. In the basement story are fitting up the 
higher order of baths, and halls for in-door exercise. 
Without, we find the building surrounded with cultiva- 
ted gardens, and appended, is a large court for exercise. 
Sothat sufficient guards are provided, without offending 
the eye, for every grade of alienation of mind; and the 
essential elements are brought into ample requisition, 
for the gratification, comfort and restoration of this 
suffering and much neglected portion of the’ human family. 

From the devoted attention, necessarily given, for 
many years, by the proprietor, to this branch of Medical 
Science ; and the kind and moral deportment of his 
Superintendents, we venture to predict, that this Asy- 
lum, will, ere Jong, vie with any similar Institution, 
public or private, in this or any other country. 

A few wards sufficiently remote, are neatly furnished 
for private patients or Hospital purposes, where surgical 
operations, of every grade, will be promptly performed. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


TUB BUBAL BAPOSTVONY, 
OR BOWER OF LITERATURE; 
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ters himself that their communications, together with 
the best periodicals of the dag, with which he is regu- 
larly supplied, will furnish him with ample materials for 
enlivening its pages with that variety expected in works 
of this nature, 

CONDITIONS. 

THE Rurat KeErositrory will be published every 
other Saturday, on Super Royal paper of a superior 
quality, and will contain twenty-six numbers, of eight 
pages each, besides a title page and index to the voluine, 
making in the whole, 212 pages, Octavo. It shall be 
printed in handsome style, on a good and fair type, 
making a neat and tasteful volume at the end of the year, 
containing matter, that will be instructive and profitable 
for youth in future years. 

The Seventh Volume (Third Vol. NEw sertres) will 
commence on the 5th of June next, at the low rate of 
| One Dollar per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 
| No subscription received for less than one year. 

PREMIUMS. 

THE following premiums will be allowed to Post- 
Masters, Editors of Papers and others, who will act as 
agents for the Repository. Those who will forward us 
Five Dollars free of postage, shall receive six copies, 
(and any person who will remit us Twenty Dollars, 
shall receive twenty five copies for one year—reducing 
the price to EIGHTY CENTS per volume ; and any person 
who willremit Twenty-Five Dollars, shall receive ¢hir- 
_ty-one copies and a set of Sturm’s Reflections for every 
| Day in the Year, plainly but handsomely bound. 
| ‘That we may the sooner, and the more accurately, 
determine on the number of copies necessary for us to 
print the ensuing year, as an incentive to present exer- 
tions on the part of those who are disposed to assist us 
in obtaining subscribers, we offer the following addition- 
al premiums :-—To the first person who shall remit us 
Twenty Dollars, one copy of The Token for 1830, con- 
| taining thirteen elegant engravings—to the second who 
shall remit us Twenty Dollars, the first and second vel- 
ume, new series, of the Repository, or any other twe 
volumes we have on hand, bound or unbound, as may 
|suit the convenience of the competitor, and the same 
‘number of volumes to the first who shall remit Fifteen 
| Dollars ;—To the first person who shail remit T'wenty- 
| Five Dollars, one copy of The Sowvenir for 1830, cou- 
taining twelve elegant engravings—to the second, tbe 
first and second volume, new series, of the Repository ;— 
To the first person who shall remit Thirty Dollars, ove 
copy of The Talisman, containing twelve elegant ex- 
gravings, extra copies in the same ratio with those who 
=r remit twenty, or twenty-five, andthe set of Sturm, 
and first and second volume, new series, handsomely 
bound and gilt—to the second, who shal! remit Thirly 





Embellished, Quarterly, with a Handsome Engraving ;| Dollars, the same with the exception of The Talisman. 
DEVOTED exclusively to Polite Literature, comprised| The successful competitors can have their books seut 
in the following subjects: Original and Select Tales,|to New-York, Albany, Troy, or Hartford, free of 
Essays, American and Foreigr Biography, Travels, | expense, and left at any place in either of those cities, 
Notices of New Publications, Original and Select Poe-| they may designate, subject to their respective orders@ 


try, Amusing Miscellany, Humourous and Historical 
Anecdotes, &c. &c. 

The character and design of this popular periodical 
being generally known, it having been published nearly 
six years and received a respectable and widely extend- 
ed share of public patronage, and as it must be acknow- 
ledged to be one of the cheapest journals extant, the 
publisher deems it unnecessary in his proposals for | 
publishing another volume, to say more than that it 
will continue to be- conducted upon the same plan and 
afforded at the same low rate, that he has reason to 
believe has hitherto given satisfaction to its | 
patrons. 

His exertions to render the Repository a pleasing and 
instructive visitor will still be unremitting; and as its 
correspondents are daily increasing and several highly 
talented individuals, with the benefit of whose literary 
labours he has not heretofore been favoured, and whose 


Names of the Subdaibers with the amount of the® | 





writings would reflect honour upon any periodical, 


have engaged to contribute 16 its 





: ' 
columns, he flat- 


subscription to be sent by the Ist of June, or as soon 
after as convenient, to the Publisher, WiLt1am B, 
STODDARD, corner of Warren and Third-Streets. 

Hudson, April 24, 1830. 

IF Persons disposed to obtain subscribers for the 
Repository, shall on application to the Editor (by letter, 
post paid) be furuished with a specimen of the work avd 
its embellishments, for exhibition among their friends, 


MARRIED, 

In Ghent, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr, Sluyter, 
Mr. Joho Ostrander to Miss Catherine Van Hoesce, 
daughter of the late George Van Hoesen, 

On the 22d ult, by Richard Gaul, Esq. Mr. William 
Becker, to Miss Rhoda Beers, both of Hillsdale. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 27th ult. Mr, Robert C, Norman, 
in the 29th year of his age 








POWRBYWe 











¥OR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


_ODE TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Beauteous harbinger of Spring, 
Hovering on thy painted wing, 

Ever restless, charming, gay, 

Blithely sporting life away, 

Now that Winter leaves the plain 
Welcome to our meads again! 
Where when winds were piping loud, 
And the bursting Winter cloud 
Robed the plains in snowy shroud ; 
And a prisoner Nature lay 

Till her bonds dissolved away, 
Couldst thou, beauteous insect! hide 
From the Winter in his pride; 

And thy fragile form secure 

From the terrors of his power? 

Safely in thy self-wrought tomb 
Thov escaped its sullen gloom ; 

And when Spring from southern bowers 
With her breath revived the flowers, 
When her blossoms strewed the plain, 

Burst to life and joy again. 

Comest thou from the harebell blue, 
Spangled o’er with morning dew ; 

Or where bubbling runnel flows, 
And the modest daisy blows; 

And concealed from vulgar eye, 
Violets shed their fragrancy ? 

Or from flowery mead, or dale, > 
Wooing Spring’s refreshing gale, 

Where the cowslip blooming gay 
Opes its petals to the day? 

Or in grove or mossy dell 
Didst thou weave thy hermit cell, 
Where the gurgling fountain flows, 
And invites to soft repose ; 

Where the wild rose loves to bloom 
*Midst the deep surrounding gloom, 
And no careless feet intrude 
On the lonely solitude ? 

Short lived wanderer! flutter on! 
Ere thy vernal day is gone ; 

Fiitting now through rosy bowers, 
Hovering now o'er beds of flowers, 
And now from thy airy flight 
Stooping, sip the dew-drop bright -- 

Thus thy bright but transient day 

Like a dream shall pass away, 

*Till the vernal season o’er, 

When the fowrets bloom no more, 
Thou shalt fold thy drooping wing 

*T ill the glad return of Spring. Z. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
A CONTRAST, 
To bleak November harshly roaring, 
June presents a contrast deep, 
With the zephyrs mildly pouring 
In the breast a balmy sleep. 


Like old age, with footsteps weary, 
Bending o’er the opening tomb, 
Chill November, dark and -dreary, 
Moans along in sullen gloom. 


June advances, lovely maiden, 
Scattering sweet perfumes around, 





Whom rich beauties deeply laden, 
And the graces all surround. 


Vegetation flies affrighted 
At November's withering power, 
And of charms, despoiled and blighted, 
Nature views her dying hour. 


So the June of life in splendour, 
Rises but to fade away ; 

And old age, life’s bleak November, 
Sinks its charms to sure decay. 


‘ THERE IS A TONE.’ 


There is a tone of anguish 
O’er the cold sleeper’s rest, 

* Why may not morning shine on thee, 
Thou whom we love the best?’ 


Thou sepulchre ! there dwells a cloud 
Of withering coldness over thee: 
Wrapped in the chill and lonely shroud, 
The good, the beautiful, the free, 
Sink powerless ‘neath the icy link, 
Which, thrown across their being’s brink, 
Is for them, in the calm or storm, 
When hope sheds forth its sunny glow, 
Or moulders in the heart below ; 
Is for them, in the lightning scath, 
Or mid the flowers around their path, 
Yet for the hours whose light has fled 
From the gay of heart, the reveller, 
For they who seek among the dead, . 
The last the spirit cherished, 
Thou hast a rest, thou sepulchre! H1iwpa. 


BWUIGUAS. 
Answer tothe puzzLEsin our last. 


PozzLE 1.—The Letter H. 
Puzz_eE 11.—Salt—Last. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
Fifty forms my first, 
But nothing is my second, 
Five just make my third, 
My fourth’s a vowel reckoned. 


Now, to fill my whole, 

Put all my parts together; 
I die if I get cold, 

Yet never mind cold weather ? 

11. . 

TaKe tHese caPital letters, and let them be join’d ; 
In the form of a noun if they’re rightly Combin’d, 
the name of a troubleSome tHing You will find ? 


OsMAR. 





























NOTICE. 


We have now on hand and for sale a few complete 
sets of the Repository, including both the old and new 
series; those who wish can also be furnished with the 
new series only, or with either of the volumes from the 
beginning separately, except the Ist and 2d, either 
bound or unbound, 

> Each of our subscribers by obtaining another one, 
can save half their postage, as two papers can be sent 
together in a whole sheet, at the same rate as one siu- 
gle paper. 














RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum,payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B.STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 





be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
i> All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention, 
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